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Wotels and Resorts. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE. 


A delightful mountain resort. Two hours from 
Philadelphia. Open all the Year. For illustrated 
pamphlet address JAMES H. PRESTON. 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. — Croasdale’s 

Farm House. Open from May till November. Fresh 

milk and vegetables from farm. Large rooms; shady lawns; livery. 
High and d 


E. T. CROASDALE. 
Water Gap tains, near the celebrated Dela- 


among the moun- 

Sanitarium wate Water Gap. Dry, clear, 
racing air. oO swamps; no 
rience. We treat all forms of 
sickness, and cure with excellent success the hardest 

cases. Use no drugs. Terms reasonable. 
Address for further information 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe County, Pa. 


THE GLENWOOD,  Petwars Water Gap, 


na. 
Seventeen acres inclosed private grounds hot and cold baths; 
electric bells ; tennis, croquet; livery. Superior accommodations at 


malaria. 35 years’ saan 


moderate rates. Send for circulars. JOHNSON BROS. 
WATER GAP HOUSE, weevsre,, 


mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge: healthful and 
beautiful hotel modern and complete ; water from mountain springs 
in bedrooms. $16 per week in June and October; $18 in July, Au- 
gust and September. 314 hours from Philadelphia orn Street). 
Opens June 11. HEAD. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN ey 


Blue Mountain Lake,N. Y. TYLER M. MERWI 

Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the ADIRONDACKS? "Good 
boating and fishing. Free from Hay Fever. Open all the year. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


66 [NTERPINES.” —A beautiful, quiet, restful 
‘*Home,”’ for the nervous invalid; 60 males trom 3 New York 


City ; 800 ft. above sea-level. Appointments in every way desirable. 
Sanitation 


FREDERICK W. SEWARD, M.D., Resident Physician, 
GOsHEN, NEw Yorx. 


Woodmere Heights House, 
CATSKILL 

GUMMER BOARD.—New house, large rooms, 400 

feet above oe ee ee ae beanincs 

drainage, good shade, walks, drives, thing, 

fishing, and home table. Send for Pen Address 


ANDREW PARSONS, Catskill, N. Y. 


MOORE’S HOTEL, "*3i\5se* 


Finest scenery in the world. OPEN MAY 16 to OCTOBER 15. 
Dr. Webb’s Adirondack Railroad crosses the ravine above the hotel. 
Send for circular. ‘M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


HOWARD HOUSE, 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Central location ; pleasant; good ss pokete 
Se te E. DERB SHIRE. 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 











Now open. Salt water baths in the wm gee A and delightfully 


situated Sun Parlors. Send for illustrated 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 
Neéar the Beach. Open all the year. 


Fothergill House, 


MRS. ALONZO BROWN, PRopRIETRESS. 
North Carolina Avenue, 





Atlantic City, N. J. 
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DEER PARK Al PARK AND OAKLAND 


~ ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGANIES, 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 28d, 1894. 

Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to 

location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 

Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that date, 
either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 


GERMAN AT CAPE MAY POINT, N. J.—A FEW 

ladies studying German can find board at the cottage of Miss 
Charlotte Grosse, 0 of Philad Philadelphia. An exceptional “Beet refer for 
practice in German conversation. Terms moderate, t reference. 


SANTA CRUZ PARK 
IN THE CATSKILLS. 


The “Lodge,” the Club House of the Santa Cruz Falls Associa- 
tion, s June ist. A limited number of guests can be accommo- 
dated From above date to October ist. Apply early for rooms —_ 
references) to JAMES BOLTON, Man aines Falls, N. Y 

A few furnished Co for rent. For ’ particulars and circulars 
address H, H. JOHNSO , President, 49 Beaver Street, New York. 


RALPH’S |N THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Delightfully located on Upper Chateaugay Lake; rout- 
fishing” Table unsurpassed by any. Send for circular. 


J. W. HUTTON, Proprietor, | Lyon Mountain, Mm Y. 


~The Book Association of 
Friends. 


This Association has for sale a few Books well 
adapted to libraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible 
Schools as well as for private collections. They are 
mostly condensed accounts of the lives and labors of 
prominent Friends. 

The Association has also for sale a careful selection 
of Tracts suitable for general distribution in Temper- 
ance and Home Mission work. . 

In order to enlarge the distribution of books and 
tracts, in places where means are limited, a fund is 
available, through which occasional donations may be 
made at the discretion of the Association. 

Applications for purchases or donations, as well as 
for lists of the books and tracts, should be made to 

THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 

20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE CHOSE THIS PATH FOR THEE. 


HE chose this path for thee, 
No feeble chance, nor hard, relentless fate, 
But love, His love, hath placed thy footsteps here ; 
He knew the way was rough and desolate ; 
Knew how thy heart would often sink with fear, 
Yet tenderly He whispered, “ Child, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
Though well he knew sharp thorns would tear thy 
feet, 
Knew how the brambles would obstruct thy way, 
Knew all the hidden dangers thou wouldst meet, 
Knew how thy faith would falter day by day: 
And still the whisper echoed, “ Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
And well He knew that thou must tread alone 
Its gloomy vales, and ford and flowing stream, 
Knew how thy bleeding heart would sobbing moan, 
“ Dear Lord, to wake and find it all a dream.” 
Love scanned it all, yet still could say, ‘‘ I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
E’en while He knew the fearful midnight gloom 
Thy timid shrinking soul must travel through ; 
How towering rocks would oft before thee loom, 
And phantoms grim would meet thy frightened view. 
Still comes the whisper, “‘ My beloved, I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee. 
What needst thou more? This sweeter truth to 


know, 
That all along these strange bewildering ways, 
O’er rocky steeps and where dark rivers flow, 
His loving arms will bear thee “ all the days.” 
A few steps more and thou thyself shalt see 
This path is best for thee. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


WE live ina remarkable age. The world 
moves so fast that the extreme point in the van 
of progress often becomes the rear within a dec- 
ade, but there are some few things so deeply 
centered in the eternal nature of things that 
they abide unchanging and unchangeable while 
the tides and surface currents go surging and 
ebbing. There are truths as eternal as the 
Maker of the universe, and we do well to shape 
our lives and our beliefs by these. Primal, 
vital truths are not apprehended by the whole 
race at once, and ever after transmitted from 
father to son, but must be grasped anew by each 
individual and sought for and even wrought for. 
Those who first called themselves Friends, by 
the blessing of God reached down below the 
surface of things, and found some of the perma- 
nent truths which are meant for the spiritual 
enlargement of the whole race. They stated these, 
and then boldly and faithfully began to live by 
them. More than two centuries have passed. 
It is clearer than ever that the world’s hope is in 
faithful obedience to Christ, and the truth re- 
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vealed through Him. There now are fully 80,- 
000 peuple in America who, in the simple, un- 
ostentatious way which should characterize His 
Friends, are endeavoring to live for Him, to ad- 
vance His cause and to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. The principles of Quaker- 
ism and the faithful witness of Friends in life, 
in testimony-and in suffering, have made the 
whole Christian world see more clearly the true 
character of God, and the spiritual nature of 
worship ; our work is not done, it is simply 
well begun, and the message for the Society of 
Friends to-day is , “Speak to this people that 
they go forward.” 

We have long needed a religious periodical 
which would have the confidence and support 
of Friends throughout the continent,— broad, 
interesting, and able, and furnished with a good 
amount of matter marked by a strong spiritual 
tone. There is not financial support for two ; 
there are tendencies to division of thought and 
view involved in rival papers, and neither can 
command the thought of the best writers in the 
whole Society. It is a most encouraging sign 
of growing unity, and a prophesy of a future 
abounding in usefulness and safe progress, that 
the plans for one broad, strong Society journal 
have been consummated, to succeed both the 
Christian Worker and the Friends’ REVIEW. 
It is to be called the American Friend, and the 
first issue is to appear the 19th of Seventh 
month next. It is to be edited and published 
in the interests of the whole Society of Friends 
in America, with no sectional or party aims or 
policies. There will be representative men on 
the board of directors from every Yearly Meet- 
ing in America. Six Field Editors from var- 
ious parts of the country have been chosen to 
gather and forward news and other interesting 
matter. The present editor of the Christian 
Worker will be on the staff, and will act as gen- 
eral agent. It is designed to have the paper 
each week so far as is possible give a bird’s eye 
view of the work and activities of the Society. 
The great causes in which all Christendom is 
interested, — Temperance, Education, Peace, 
Bible Schools, Missions, Christian Endeavor 
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Work,—will receive proper space and attention. 
Desire to reach the truth and true positions, and 
not to promote controversy, will be the main 
object of the paper, but its columns will be open 
for the expression of honest convictions and 
sincere views, so far as they do not contravene 
the fundamental principles of our faith. Bitter 
charges, suspicions and implications have no 
place in a religious paper; the tone must be 
kept high and the spirit pure and noble. It is 
believed that a Society journal conducted in the 
spirit of Christian love, in keeping with the 
best ideas of our day, with a distinct aim to 
make for unity and true progress, will bea 
blessing to our branch of the Church if not to 
the Church Universal. 

The American Friend will be published both 
in Philadelphia and Chicago. Rufus M. Jones 
will be editor-in-chief. The subscription price 
will be $1.50. All who have paid for either 
the Christian Worker or the FRtENDs’ REVIEW 
will receive the new paper until the time for 
their subscription to expire. Those who have 
not yet paid will promptly forward the above 
amount to the American Friend, Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. * 


A NUMBER of our subscribers have taken the 
FRIENDS’ REvIEW continuously ever since it 
was established in 1847, and have come to con- 
sider this weekly guest almost with affection, to 
judge from the expression of occasional letters. 
We can believe that not a few will feel a certain 
regret to learn that it is to merge its individu- 
ality into a new and larger periodical, but we 
trust that all the interest that has centered in 
the familiar name may be transferred to its suc- 
cessor, for the change’ has been made solely with 
a view to the best interests of the Society of 
Friends in America. The FrrENDs’ REVIEW, 
as all its older subscribers know, was established 
for a definite purpose, which purpose has been 
well served. Ithas counted some splendid men 
among its editors, its pages have been devoted 
to noble causes and pure ends, and it has main- 
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tained a high degree of religious spirit and dig- 
nity. 
Those who were especially influential in the 


organization of ‘the Frrenps’ REVIEW were |* 


men of large mould. They laid the foundation 
of some of the most important institutions in our 
Society, and they have been decided factors in 
the development of the period now closing. 
They were not scant in faith or timid in action, 
they led the thought of their day. The insti- 
tutions which owe so much to their means and 
to their devotion, have kept fully abreast of 
the time, and have caught the lessons and the 
spirit of progress, and by this they have multi- 
plied their possibilities of usefulness, Adaptation 
to environment is a law of existence not only 
for organic bodies but for institutions and for a 
journal as well. We believe these men would 
have welcomed and made use of opportunities 
of wider scope ; they would have adapted them- 
Selves to the changed circumstances, God’s 
universal method seems to be not destruction 
but fulfillment. Out of the old, no longer suf- 
ficient for changed conditions, He brings forth 
the new, endowed with wider possibilties. Those 
of us who have been working for the change 
now about to be effected have felt a power-above 
us working through us to the accomplishment 
of His ends, and we believe in all sincerity that 
the enlargement of plan and the outgrowth of 
the new periodical from the two old ones is not 
a human scheme but the part of a larger design, 
which we reverently call providential. This 
number closes the old series; there will be no 
paper issued next week, to allow time for getting 
the new work in hand, and in two weeks we 
hope to greet our readers in Vol. I., No. 1 of 
The American Friend. 








Ir has been well said that no man ever sank 
under the burdens of the day. It is when to- 
morrow’s burden is added to the burden of to- 
day that the weight is more than a man can 
bear. Never load yourselves so, my friends, 
If you find yourselves so loaded, at least re- 
member this: it is your own doing, not God’s. 
He begs you to leave the future to Him, and 
mind the present. G. MacDona.p. 
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From our English Correspondent. 
THE BREAKFAST AT THE BEDFORD. 
To the Editor of the Frrenps’ REVIEW : 

WE are in the throng of the Yearly Meeting, 
which is at once a season of enjoyment and a 
tonic to the soul. Once more the ideal of the 
Christian life is set before us. Love to Christ ; 
courage, endurance and patience, as becomes his 
soldiers ; the longing to look on all men as 
He looks on them, viz., as objects of our love. 
No malice or envy, no scorn or adulation, no 
word of detraction on the lips, no canker of 
prejudice in the heart. No coveting of the 
things of this perishing world, no regarding of 
what we possess as our own. 

I am not in a position to give thee a picture 
of the proceedings of the meeting during this 
first week of its session, but I think some notes 
of one of the outside objects of interest, the 
annual breakfast at the Bedford Institute, may 
be acceptable to thy readers. No doubt the 
event will be reported in the London Friend, 
and William Beck’s address will perhaps be 
printed in full ; but these will not reach you so 
early, and, besides, some may read a flying 
notice, who might be slow to take up an ex- 
tended report. The account which follows is 
taken from a letter written by a Friend now in 
London to her sister in the country. 

“It was a most interesting time; the’ new 
building is perfectly lovely, little ornament, but 
so comfortable and convenient. We had 
breakfast in the large room upstairs. ‘Two of 
the surviving grandparents of the Institution, 
William Beck and Mary Sophia Pace, with 
Isaac Sharp and Joseph Storrs: Fry, occupied a 
prominent place. We went down: stairs for 
the meeting. 

“Wm. Beck read his papers on the origin of 
the work, throwing much life into it as he went 
on. In 1849 Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting opened a First-day School in Quaker 
St., Spitalfields ; and this was the germ of all 
the London Friends’ Mission work. It was 
opened in the Fourth month of that year for 
boys, commencing with seven, and in the next 
year for girls. They soon had twenty teachers, 
and a visiting committee, of which Wm. Allen 
of Dorking and Joseph Bevan Braithwaite are 
the sole survivors. The premises had already 
been used by Wilderspin, the originator of 
Infant Schools. They had been adapted out 
of a row of cottages, the partitions being taken 
down. The court-yard in front was the play- 
ground of the infants. In the Friends’ First- 
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day schools reading and writing were taught, 
and the Scriptures were read at the beginning 
and the end. The rule was efficient: One 
superintendent got the 200 children into such 
order that he would stand with his arm stretched 
out and holding a pin until all were so still 
that the sound was heard when he dropped it. 
“It was early in the sixties that missionary 
zeal revived in the Society. In 1864 Friends, 
with the sanction of their monthly meeting, 
began to hold meetings in theatres and tents, 
but as yet there was no opening for direct 
mission meetings. Then John Green Hine, 
whom Wm. Beck described as a comet, came 
upon the scene. Seeing the influence which 
the teaching of the children had produced in 
their homes, he invited the parents to a reading 
meeting, which flourished so long as he con- 
ducted it, for he possessed the art of gaining 
their attention and interest. A larger and 
more commodious building was by this time 
urgently required, and plans were prepared for 
its erection on a piece of land in Wheeler street, 
but how to raise the means was the question. 
J. G. Hine came to the rescue, and on his own 
responsibility secured the plot on which the 
present building stands. Then the money had 
to be raised, and it was with many sinkings of 
heart that Friends addressed themselves to this 
and the other exigencies of the work. Amongst 
other resources they applied to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, Samuel Fox pleading their cause. 
The meeting decided that it was out of its 
province to make a grant for such a purpose. 
Then, said Samuel Fox, this work, so urgently 
needed, must fall to the ground. The meeting 


prise, and fifteen Friends came forward to guar- 
antee £100 each. 
the money at Barclay, Bevan & Co.’s, and a 
deputation waited on J.G. Barclay. He re- 


plied he was sorry his firm could not lend | 


money on such an informal security as personal 
guarantees, but he took a check-book and 
wrote a check for £600 as a gift from himself, 
and the scheme was saved. J. G. Barclay 
presided at the opening of the new building, 
Eighth month 6th, 1864. The First-day 
school was transferred thither on the First 
month ist, 1865, when the children were 
marched in procession from the old school-room. 
-J. B. Braithwaite was present, and Rebecca 
Sturge in her soft tones asked a blessing on the 
‘little ones. Esther Sturge, sister to the Friend 
through whose munificent bequest the present 


It was proposed to borrow | 





building has been erected, was one of the workers. 


She used to help in the Reading Meeting, where 
Edward C. Day and J. B. Braithwaite, and 
sometimes such men as John Ashworth and 
Thomas Smithies, took a turn. Later, Edmund 
Pace entered into this work. 

“ Wm. Beck then referred to another branch, 
viz., providing work for the families connected 
with the institution, which was commenced by 
a few young women, led by Mary Sophia Pace. 
The cotton famine in 1866, and the cholera, 
had brought great distress on the people of 
Spitalfields ; Friends began to employ them, 
and the Bedford became a hive of industry and 
an ark of refuge tomany. Now, also, Edmund 
Pace, besides the conduct of the First-day 
Evening Meeting, which he so long and 
efficiently maintained, began to visit the attend- 
ers at their homes, and his ministrations were 
full of spiritual blessing. No fear of infection 
hindered him from entering the houses, and 
what he found in some filled his heart with joy. 
Many who had had no advantages of education 
had their eyes opened in their last hour to be- 
hold spiritual realities. ‘ Wife, don’t you see 
the Lord?’ was the ery of one; ‘ He is here, 
don’t you see him?’ 

“Other Friends began to work in other parts 
of London, John Hilton at Ratcliffe, George 
Gillett at the Peel, another Friend at Deptford : 
the workers met once a week for Conference 
and prayer.” 

The address aimed only at portraying the 
origin and early’ work of the Institution ; the 


| names and labours of those who have devoted 
| themselves to it for many years past, and some 
was touched, and gave its sanction to the enter- | 


of whom are still spending their strength in its 
service, such as Alfred Tuke Alexander, and 
John Fyfe Stewart, were not dwelt upon. 


Let the weakest, let the humblest remember, 
that in his daily course he can, if he will, shed 
around him almost a heaven. Kindly words, 
sympathizing attentions, watchfulness against 
wounding men’s sensitiveness,—these cost very 
little, but they are priceless in their value. 
Are they not almost the staple of our daily 
happiness? From hour to hour, from moment 
to moment, we are supported, blest, by kind- 
nesses. F. W. Ropertson. 





O Tou, the primal fount of life and peace, 
Who shedd’st Thy breathing quiet all around, 

In me command that pain and conflict cease, 
And turn to music every jarring sound. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MIYANOSHITA, JAPAN, Fifth month 20th, 1894. 
Editor of Fr1renps’ REVIEW : 

From China, not long since, news came to 
Yokohama that an anti-Christian riot had just 
taken place in Tung-Sien, in the province of 
Shan-tung, in the northeastern part of the 
‘Chinese Empire ; five persons (probably native 
Christians) having been killed, and twenty 
others wounded. A protestant missionary who 
brought the account of this to Shanghai, having 
come through Tung-Sien, believed it to be an 
unsafe place for him to remain in ; being re- 
fused lodging at all the hotels. 

Not far north of Sendai, in Japan, a few 
weeks ago a lady missionary, while addressing 
an out-of-doors meeting, was struck in the face 
by a stone, which destroyed the sight of one of 
her eyes. .A letter from the town in which this 
occurred, informed us that this was an indi- 
vidual outrage ; the people of the place having 
no sympathy with such violence against 
Christians. 

Tsuchiura is a town about a day’s journey 
from Tokyo, going first by rail, and then seven- 
teen miles by kuruma (jinrikisha). With the 
younger Kuno as companion, I visited it a 
month ago. We started Seventh-day morning ; 
took lunch at a tea-~house where we left the 
railway, and rode over a mostly level rice- 
planted country to our destination. Mountains 
were in sight, quite near, almost all the way ; 
one of them, Mount Shuba, lofty in appearance, 
though probably not more than two thousand 
feet in height. 

Arriving at the Japanese inn (no foreign 
hotel being in the place) we were greeted by 
more than a dozen young men, all, we are told, 
Christian believers ; the only ones in the town. 
It has between ten and twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, with no foreigners, no mission station, 
even Roman Catholic, besides the one supported 
by Friends’ mission at Tokyo, with Mayama, 
a Japanese Christian, as resident evangelist. 
He has eight converts, members of the Shiba- 
Kwai (Friends’ church at Tokyo). The six 
other believers in Tsuchiura are not members 
with these; but there are in all twenty-five 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation ; eleven of whom are not professed be- 
lievers in Christianity. This kind of member- 
ship of “ unbelievers” in the Y, M. C. A. is 
not rare at present in Japan. 

My two nights in a Japanese hotel were 
spent in a room devoid (as is usual in this 
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country) of furniture. The bed consisted of 
quilts (futon) on the floor, with another futon 
for cover; the pillow being a rather hard 
cylinder, stuffed probably with closely packed 
cotton. My rest was only disturbed by a rat 
running over my face, so softly that I have 
thought better of his kind ever since. Duri 
the second night he ran several times audibly 
over the floor, and ate every particle of a candle 
which was left ready for my possible need 
during the night. Our food included eggs, 
cooked fish, broiled fowl and milk, as well as 
rice, with sponge-cake as a luxury. Nobody 
could be more obliging and attentive than the 
landlord and servants of the house. Bows and 
prostrations saluted us as we entered, and bows 
were repeated every time we departed. Our 
meals were eaten sitting on very thin cushions 
on the floor; the things to be eaten, and tea, 
being placed on small wooden trays instead of 
waiters and plates. My first trial at eating 
with chop-stocks was quite amusing to our 
attendants ; indeed more than two or three 
days of practice will be required for me to use 
them to advantage. 

First-day morning was given ,to Sabbath- 
school classes and the meeting for worship. 
About a dozen children of both sexes came to 
Mayama’s house to be taught by him, besides a 
Bible-class of eight young men and five women. 
The latter, men and women, remained for the 
meeting, which, with a few late comers, made a 
gathering of about twenty persons. As at the 
“ Friends’ church ” in Tokyo, ‘the meeting 
opened with a hymn, sung together by most of 
those present, standing. A time of silent wait- 
ing followed ; broken by vocal prayer offered 
by one of the members of the meeting. Then 
three young men came forward in succession ; 
two of them reading their letters of confession 
of faith sent with their applications for member- 
ship to the monthly meeting at Tokyo, the 
third, not applying for membership, made a 
public confession of his belief in Christianity. 
While I could’ not understand his words, his 
manly appearance and earnest utterance gave 
me a hopeful view of the sincerity and depth of 
his convictions. Some words of greeting and 
encouragement from me, interpreted by Kuno, 
were followed by another time of silent waiting, 
and then the meeting closed with a hymn, all 
the congregation remaining standing fora minute 
or two after it was sung. Often, at Tokyo, 
this time of standing is partly occupied with a 
prayer, uttered sometimes by one and some- 
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times by another ; the effect of this being much 
more impressive than that of the formal 
benediction of other churches. 

In the afternoon we spent a couple of hours 
in social conversation with the young men of 
the meeting ; most of the time being taken up 
with questions and answers, through Kuno, 
about men and things in America, and the 
differences between matters there and in Japan. 
My chief difficulty in this was in regard to 
complete honesty in combination with the 
politeness which is so conventionally essential 
in Japanese society. 

A theater was engaged for our meeting in the 
evening*. Going thither under Mayama’s guid- 
ance, some time after the hour announced 
(punctuality not being as yet a part of the 

of Japan), we found a large company 
assembled. When all had come at least three 
hundred, all men except fifteen or ‘twenty 
women, were there. We went at first behind a 
partition, which took the place of the ordinary 
curtain or scenery separating the back of the 
stage from its front portion, On the latter 


each speaker stood, alone, while addressing the 
audience. I use this last term advisedly here ; 
as all that might have contributed to make it a 
congregation were with us, out of view of the 


audience. 

When we entered, a young man, not one of 
Mayama’s members, was speaking. His man- 
ner was vehement; and he was responded to 
with similar vigor from the floor of the house ; 
several exclaiming or shouting from time to 
time at once. We were told that the main 
occasion of these interruptions was his strong 
denunciation of Buddhism as compared with 
Christianity. When he withdrew from the 
stage, Mayama went forward, and delivered a 
discourse of nearly an hour’s length, in a calm 
yet sufficiently animated manner. He was 
listened to with only a few ejaculations of in- 
terruption. My friend Kuno then went upon 
the stage. His address we almost at once met 
with shouts from one part or another. He 
continued at some length, however, seem- 
ing to be roused rather than discouraged by a 
running fire of opposition. I expected my own 
experience to be like this, when I went forward. 
At my request, Kuno read from a Japanese 
Bible the nineteenth Psalm and the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matt.6; 9-15). All then became 
quiet ; and I spoke with Kuno as interpreter, 

*I cannot unite with the objection made by a recent corre- 
spondent of the Frienps’ Review to the use of theatres for 


occasions of Christian work. It is carrying the warfare on behalf 
of religion right into the enemy’s camp. 
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having only momentary interruptions ; both 
times from one young man, who, we were told, 
is a determined opponent of Christianity. As 
I was leaving the stage, a man spoke in 
Japanese, but, not understanding him, I with- 
drew. Kuno told me afterwards that he asked 
whether some questions might be put to us. 
Kuno answered that we were never tired, and 
they had better make inquiry at Mayama’s 
house. I regretted this ; as the opportunity to 
answer questions at such a time it would have 
been well not to neglect. My impression, how- 
ever, was, that our time was not wholly lost. 

It is an interesting fact, that in almost any 
part of this country, away from the cities, 
large meetings may be gathered at short notice 
to hear the gospel. Charles E. Earst, who 
has been eight years in the country and can 
speak Japanese fluently, travels for weeks 
together on missionary tours. He tells me that 
one or two hundred people will come to hear 
him in almost any village, and rarely is serious. 
opposition encountered to such work. This is 
important ; because of the nearly forty millions 
of people in Japan, of whom less than forty 
thousand are Protestant Christians, and seventy 
or eighty thousand more Roman Catholics or 
adherents of the Greek Church, probably 
thirty millions have never heard the name of 
Christ. Is not seed-sowing, now, mainly the 
needed work? At’such a time, more fruit may 
come from heralding the gospel once to a hun- 
dred men, than from preaching it a hundred 
times to one and the same man, or the same 
congregation. When the twelve apostles were 
sent out (Matt. 10), and the seventy others 
(Luke 10), they were not bidden at once to 
organize churches and set pastors over them. 
Nor do we read in the book of Acts that this 
was done by Stephen or Philip, or by those 
who, after the martyrdom of Stephen, being 
scattered abroad, “ went about preaching the 
gospel” (Acts 8; 2,4). First Christian be- 
lievers ; then their organization into churches. 
Building up believers is of very great import- 
ance; but it must be secondary in time to the 
proclamation of that which is to be believed. It 
is impossible to anticipate what may come as 
fruit from the giving away even of a single 
copy of the Bible in the language of a non- 
Christian land, or from a single visit of a 
missionary, traveling as Daniel Wheeler and 
Isaac Sharp have done. John G. Paton, after 
thirty-three years have elapsed, revisited one of 
the islands of the Pacific. He found there two 
old men, who met once a week to recall 
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reverently the “Old, old story” of Jesus, 
which they had heard from him, while he had 
after that long time forgotten that he had ever 
visited the islands. 

The Young: Men’s Christian Association of 
Tokyo opened its new building Fifth month 5. 
It is a really fine edifice for its purpose, com- 
pared with those in our American cities. A 
fund of forty thousand dollars in gold was 
subscribed for the Association by three Ameri- 
can gentlemen, whose names are not made 
public. A remarkable part of this transaction 
was that neither of them had before shown 
special interest in Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

Nearly or quite a thousand Japanese and 
foreigners assembled on this opening day at the 
new hall. A member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment presided. Addresses were delivered in 
Japanese by President Honda, of the Anglo- 
Japanese College, and by two other Japanese 
men ; also by Dr. Verbeck, who has been in 
Japan for more than thirty years, and who 
speaks Japanese, it is said, as well as the 
natives of the land. J .T. Swift, General Secre- 
tary of the Association in Japan, spoke in 
English. To his labors, chiefly, is due the obtain- 
ing of so liberal a provision for the accommoda- 
tion of the Association and for its future 
support. Its influence towards the evangeliza- 
tion of the young men of Japan will be now 
more than ever great and valuable ; probably 
equaling, if not surpassing, that of any of the 
denominational churches. 

Of our visit to this place, Miyanoshita, 
among the mountains south of Tokyo, in a 
most picturesque region, I-may write hereafter. 

The last accounts from China tell of a very 
fatal epidemic prevailing in Hong-Kong, 
called the “ Black Death.” Probably cable 
news will have made this known in the western 
world before this letter is received. What is 
said about it recalls accounts of the plague, 
which was so destructive in the East, and as 
far west as London, down to a comparatively 
recent period ; but which had for a time almost 
disappeared from the world. Sanitary improve- 
ment will, no doubt, sometime extinguish it, as 
well as cholera, everywhere. 

H. HARTSHORNE. 


Be Thou, O Rock of Ages, nigh! 

So shall each murmuring thought be gone ; 
And grief and fear and care shall fly, 

As clouds before the mid-day sun. 
C. WESLEY. 
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DISCIPLINE ON MARRIAGE. 


MAny years ago the subject of disownment, 
in the Society of Friends, for marriage con- 
trary to its Discipline, received the serious con- 
sideration of the writer. Thousands had been 
disowned in the United States for that viola- 
tion of Discipline, causing a loss to the church 
of many valuable members. In the “laws 
which the Lord made by the hand of Moses,” 
there is found no prescribed mode of marriage. 
In the New Testament neither Christ nor the 
apostles give any directions as to how the 
marriage ceremony is to be performed. 

From this standpoint the subject was pre- 
sented to the committee on the revision of the 
Discipline of Iowa Yearly Meeting, with the 
suggestion that instead of having a committee 
to treat with Friends who marry contrary to 
Discipline, and liable to result in disownment, 
to have a committee to visit newly married 
people for their encouragement in religious life. 
The committee accepted the proposition, and 
incorporated it in the proposed Discipline, 
which was adopted by Iowa Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in 1865. This change of Discipline 
has worked well in practice, not only in lowa, 
but in other yearly meetings where a similar 
change has been made. 

This accords with the views of Robert Bar- 
clay quoted in “ An Address to the Members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia,” page 8, where speaking of the Scrip- 
tures, he says, “ We are very willing that all 
our doctrines and practices be tried by them.” 
Now try the practice of marriage contrary to 
the Discipline of Iowa Yearly Meeting as it 
was prior to 1865, by the Scriptures, and we 
find no warrant in it to virtually say that per- 
sons commit sin for so marrying: and if no sin 
why disown them? It is not likely that any 
Yearly Meeting that has changed its Discipline 
so as to allow its members to consummate 
marriage in a way other than the mode pre- 
scribed by Discipline could be induced to change 
it to what it formerly was, making such viola- 
tion a disownable offense, with no Scriptural 
authority. LAvuRIE TATUM. 

Springdale, Iowa. 


THov art as much His care as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth ; 
Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide, 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s mirth. 
J. KEBLE. 
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THE INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


WE reprint for the information of the public 
an editorial which appeared in the Washington 
Star, Sixth month 8th, relating to the attempt 
to abolish the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
through a failure to appropriate the small 
sum of $5,000 needed to cover the travelling 


expenses, when on Government service, of its 
members. —~ 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 8, 1894. 

Possibility of a return to “ring” methods in the 
purchase of Indian supplies is indicated by some 
of the debate which took place in the House yester- 
day on the Indian appropriation bill. For many 
years the Indian Office has been assisted in a very 
important branch of its work by the Board of Indian 
Commissioners—a body of eminent philanthropists 
who, individually, are business men. This board has 
carefully scrutinized samples of supplies, prices, and 
the character of the goods delivered by the contrac- 
tors, and has in many other practical ways interested 
itself in the welfare of the Indian. The total cost of 
this Board to the United States has been the insignifi- 
cant sum of $5,000 per annum, disbursed solely for 
the Commission’s legitimate expenses; the valuable 
services rendered cost nothing. But now objection is 
made even tothe appropriation of $5,000, the princi- 
pal reason advanced for the objection being the un- 
questionable fact, as stated by Delegate Dennis T. 
Flynn of Oklahoma—that “there is scarcely a mat- 
ter ever broached in Congress or in the Department 
with reference to the Indian service that these people 
are not around nosing in.” Better argument for the 
continued existence of the Board of Commissioners 
could hardly be made, for only by eternal vigilance 
can the old-time corruption be prevented from re- 
asserting itself. Not that the officials of the Indian 
Office would connive at dishonesty, for they strive 
against the alert would-be robber all the time, but the 
Indian Bureau has so much else to do that it cannot 
easily exercise that supervision over contractors 
which experience has shown to be necessary. Prior 
to the organization of the Board of Commissioners 
there was no branch of the public service so rich in 
scandal or so profitable to the members of the “ ring ” 
as that of Indian affairs, but with the incoming of 
this organization the thieves who had fattened at the 
expense of both the appropriative source and those 
who were supposed to be benefited were driven 
either into other fields, or into discreditable obscurity. 
Now it is proposed to discourage the Board of Com- 
missioners out of existence by willful failure to ap- 
propriate the minute sum called for by expenses 
necessarily incurred. The effort will probably fail— 
it certainly deserved to—for the chances are that the 
Board will really care but little for the small amount 
involved, and will, if necessary, pay its own expenses. 
If it is compelled to do this then Congress will have 


something else besides the income-tax proposition to 
be ashamed of. 


- 


Every duty we, omit obscures some truth 
we should have known. JoHN Ruskin. 
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College Notes. 


COMMENCEMENT exercises were held at Haver- 
ford College the 15th of Sixth month. The 
following degrees were conferred. 

Master of Arts: Leslie Adelbert Bailey, A.B., 
Haverford, 1898, Greek ; Charles H. Bedell, 
8.B., Haverford, 1888, Electrical engineer- 
ing; Franklin A. Dakin, A.B., Harvard, 1882, 
Latin; Francis 8. Davis, 8. B., Haverford, 
1893, Mathematics ; Francis Cope Hartshorne, 
S.B., Haverford, 1888, Church History ; 
William W. Hastings, A.B. and A.M., Mary- 
ville, 1886, 1892, Oriental Languages ; 
Mahlon Z, Kirk, S.B., Penn, 1893, Chemistry ; 
Arthur R. Spaid, A.B., Wilmington, 1893, 
History ; Edwin Mood Wilson, A.B., Guilford, 
1892, University. of North Carolina, 1893, 
English. 

Bachelor. of Arts: George A. Beyerle, 
Charles Collins, William Wistar Comfort, John 
Allen De Cou, Clifford Bailey Farr, John Paul 
Haughton, James Edward Hughes, Louis 
Jaquette Palmer, Frank Clayton Rex, Frederick 
Pearce Ristine, Francis Joseph Stokes, David 
Shearman Taber, Jr., Parker Shortridge 
Williams. 

Bachelor of Science : *Oscar Marshall Chase, 
Henry Shoemaker Conard, George Brookhouse 
Dean, Kane Stovell Greene, Anson Burlingame 
Harvey, Samuel Wheeler Morris, Edward 
Entwisle Quimby, Henry Wismer Scarborough, 
*William Justus Strawbridge. 

Honors: general honors— Oscar Marshall 
Chase, Henry Shoemaker Conard, Parker 
Shortridge Williams. 

Highest honors in modern languages: Parker 
Shortridge Williams. 

Honors in Greek and Latin: 
De Cou. 

Honors in modern languages: William Wis- 
tar Comfort, Frank Clayton Rex. 

Honorsin engineering : Oscar Marshall Chase. 

The Alumni Prize in oratory was awarded 
to Edmund Blanchard. The composition prize 
of the class of 1870 was awarded to Parker 8. 
Williams, the reading prize to Linton Engle, 
and the Haverford Fellowship to Henry 8. 
Conard. President Sharpless gave the follow- 
ing address to the graduates : 

About nine months ago in addressing ‘the 
incoming senior class in regard to their duties 
in connection with the life of the College, I 
told them that it was an easily recognized fact 


John Allen 


*In Mechanical Engineering. 
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that college tone and spirit were to a certain 
extent determined by the tone and spirit of the 
seniors,—that whatever qualifications of strength 
or weakness found expression in senior influ- 
ence, were faithfully reproduced in undergradu- 
ate sentiment. This connection has impressed 
itself by several years of observation, and can 
hardly be accidental. 

On this basis, therefore, which may be 
assumed to have the dignity of a sociological 
law in our Haverford experience, we shall have 
to set a high value on the standing and influ- 
ence of the class which leaves us to-day. The 
year has been a most prosperous one in its 
interior history, A steady and reliable senti- 
ment for manliness has pervaded the College. 
The real objects of collegiate existence have 
suffered no detriment by reason of unreasona- 
ble friction or disreputable excitement. Teacher 
and student have exerted a healthy inter-action, 
and scholastic life has not been subordinated to 
lower and baser interests. Professors have 
ceased to expect that students are always drop- 
ping into error. Students have ceased to look 
for cases of professorial tyranny. Wrong is not 
always righted, and lives are not always sound. 
But the exceptions are individual and sporadic. 
and not general and organized. This I con- 
sider the most important fact in the history of 
the College during the last year. 

It is perhaps to give to the seniors too much 

.credit to attribute all of it to them. There 
has been a continuous growth through several 
years towards a healthful internal life, but that 
this growth goes on unchecked is much due to 

their steady advocacy of good and their sensible 
co-operation in college development. 

The greater liberties allowed to students in 
recent years have been responded to on their 
part by an increasing sense of responsibility, 
and hence a more mature course of conduct has 
been evolved. But there has also been the 
possibility of greater distractions to study in~ 
troduced into the College of an athletic and 
social nature. The former have counterbalanc- 
ing advantages, and are also helpful to health 
and conduct. The social distractions in the case 
of a few students are carried to a point in- 
jurious to good scholarship, and must be dis- 
couraged. The more nearly the whole life of 
a student is centered in his college during term 
time the more it will be enjoyed, and the more 
fruitful of scholarly culture it will be. 

Those who were here last night had a brief, but 
I think honest, glimpse of the lighter features of 

collegiate life at Haverford. Many a person 
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said, “‘ What good times these fellows have had.” 
This is indeed a true conclusion, and the four 
college years should be the happiest of life, to 
be looked forward to with anticipation, and 
back to with the brightest memories, 

But no lesson is of more worth the teaching 
by a college than the lesson of enduring hard- 
ness, of abstemious devotion to duty, of self- 
denial in the interests either of scholarship or 
business or philanthropy. If college life is 
merely a life of pleasure it is robbed of much 
of its power for good. 

The greatest intellectual development of the 
year has been in the line of civics. The 
additions to our teaching resources have met a 
response in a hearty study of political and 
governmental problems which is most gratify- 
ing. Something yet remains to be done in 
systematizing and organizing this great depart- 
ment, which includes History, Economics, 
Civil Government, and Ethics, and runs 
v:? into Philosophy and Psychology. A per- 
manent endowment is pressingly needed. The 
field is one fruitful alike of mental culture and 
practical results, and develops the sense of 
civic aud personal duty so essential to the 
usefulness of a practical scholar. We have taken 
a good stride in advance in the past two years, 
and the addition of this culture to the literary 
and scientific equipment of a Haverfordian can 
not fail to be gratifying to its possessors and 
the communities in which they reside. 

One of the encouraging features of our pro- 
gress has been the increased practical interest of 
the Alumni, They care for the athletic finances ; 
they supply us with the new instruction in the 
line of Sciences and Sociology ; they keep up 
the oratorical prize ; they are organizing them- 
selves in local associations to help the College, 
and a spirit of assistance and loyalty are becom- 
ing most delightfully manifest. I want to ask 
these new additions to throw themselves vigor- 
ously into this: first, by an effective class 
organization, and secondly, by active co-opera- 
tion in local and general alumni work. 

The most recent organization has been of the 
New England Alumni, which only last week held 
a meeting at Newport, elected Dr. C, L. Smith 
of Harvard (Haverford, 1865) as president, 
and agreed to provide a scholarship to be held 
by a New England man. 

The Germantown members have formed a 
union which promises most valuable results under 
the presidency of Justus C. Strawbridge, and the 
Wilmington brethren have started in the work. 

About $22,000 has come into the coffers of 
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the College during the past year by way of 
donations. While this sum is not large, it 
shows the continued interest and good will of our 
friends. _ Without these the College could not 
continue. Through the wise financiering of the 
Board of Managers, our financial condition is 
distinctly improved, and we are in better state 
than we have been for years. 

The subscription begun a few months ago 
for electric lights has yielded about $2,500, 
$100 short of enough to provide the engine 
and dynamos, and to wire Barclay Hall. Is 
there not some one present who wants to com- 
plete this to-day, and we will have it in use 
next fall. [The amount was subscribed. ] 

Our student members have held their own 
in spite of financial difficulties, and the entry 
list for next year is larger than usual at this 
time. 

Altogether I think all conversant with college 
prospects feel buoyant and encouraged. There 
is yet much to do, but the effort to maintain at 
Haverford a first-class college with complete 
equipment and a high scholarly and moral 
standard is not going to fail. 

It is unnecessary for me to say much in the 
way of valedictory. That has already been 
said under circumstances which allowed of 
more confidential and detailed utterances than 
are possible here. My only word is that 
Haverford College does not close her duty to 
you with this day. When you return, even in 
a very few years, you will have a strange 
sensation that others whom you do not know 
are usurping the places you have occupied, and 
you will feel something like resentment at their 
putting you aside and making changes in your 
cherished arrangements. The captain of the 
elevens will not, as he should, ask your permis- 
sion in matters on which you have been autocra- 
tic, and he will probably produce a team which 
will place your glories in the dust. These old 
class-rooms, fuller of pleasant memories than 
you now dream of, wiil be filled with youths 
who know you not, and care not for your 
ancient triumphs and failures, But though the 





institution will thus in a sense grow away from 
yon, it will not cease to have a parental interest 
in your future. When we heard a fortnight 
ago, and we not infrequently hear similar 
things, that a Haverfordian had won the highest 
rank ever won in the venerable Law School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, all of us felt 
the same sense of pride that an undergraduate 
feels for the winners of his class records in 
scholarship or athletics. ‘When we find, as I | 


heard last week, that a great institution was 
being modified for the better by a little group 
of Haverfordians, the College sympathy, a 
something real if intangible, goes out to those 
men. 

So we do not part with you to-day. Every 
officer of to-day at Haverford may and wil! 
depart, but the spirit of this College, so long as 
the torch can be passed on from father to son, 
will always exist. 

The graduates of an English college consti- 

tute the governing power, and while this is not 
organically so at Haverford, it is practically so, 
and your responsible duties to the College now 
begin. May they be as real, as warm and as 
earnest, as those which the College shall always 
cherish towards you. 
An interested friend sends me this message : 
Tell the seniors to put their trust in Christ, 
to abhor that which is evil, to cleave to that 
which is good.” 

He then introduced J. J. Mills, president of 
Earlham College. His address was inspiring, 
and full of vigorous thought and wholesome 
truth. We regret that we cannot give it in full. 


PENN COLLEGE, on the 13th inst. closed one 
of the most successful years in its history. 

The enrollment this year slightly exceeded 
that a year ago, this year giving a total in all 
departments of two hundred and ninety-one, 
one hundred and fifteen in the College proper. 

The graduating class numbered sixteen, of 
whom eight completed the Classical course, 
seven the Scientifie, and one the Philosophic 
Course. The commencement address was given 
by Dr. H. P. Judson, Head Dean of the 
Chicago University. , 


“ 


PERHAPS there is not anything nore calcu- 
lated to make men blind to their own state and 
condition, than a mistaken zeal for the well- 
being of others. Without great watchfulness, 
this snare is peculiarly adapted to deceive even 
those who are really upright in their intentions. 
Under the semblance of promoting the cause of 
religion, our attention may be so unsuspectingly, 
but completely engrossed, that the great and 
important work of laboring in our own vine- 
yards, of seeking after salvation in our own 
hearts, may be overlooked and neglected. It 
is no matter by what bait the grand adversary 
succeeds, His purpose is fully accomplished 
if mankind are but kept destitute of that knowl- 
edge which is life eternal. 

DanIEL WHEELER. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON GENESIS. 
THE. STORY OF CREATION. 
BY ELIZABETH B, EMMETT. 

Masor PowELL, writing for the Bureau of 
Ethnology, says, ‘“‘ The wonders of the course of 
nature have ever challenged attention. In 
savagery, in barbarism, and in civilization alike, 
the mind of man has sought the explanation of 
things. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the change of seasons, the succession of 
night and day, the powers of the air, majestic 
mountains, ever-flowing rivers,—the flight of 
birds, the growth of trees, the mysteries of life 
and death— many are the things to be ex- 
plained. The yearning to know is universal. 
How and why are everlasting interrogatories 
profoundly instinct in humanity.” 

The answer to the “how” and “ why” of 
the existence of our universe given us in the 
opening chapters of the Book of Genesis, is the 
grandest that can be found in any literature. 
The language is so simple as to convey a clear 
meaning even to a child, and yet the thoughts 
contained in it are so far-reaching that they 
carry us beyond the farthest bound of the most 
-advanced histerical and scientific knowledge, till 
we cannot but admit that such sublime utter- 
-ances must have been inspired by Divine Reve- 
lation, and that since it is impossible for “ man 
by searching to find out God,” we must be con- 
tent to take our stand on the old truth that it 
is “‘ by faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God.” 

And this must appeal to us as the only pos- 
sible or reasonable attitude to assume in regard 
to this story of the Creation. Whatever side- 
lights we may be able to throw on it either 
from history or science, we shall understand it 
better and avoid many of the so-called difficul- 
ties respecting it if we look upon it as a Reve- 
lation, and as such not to be understood by our 
intellectual faculties alone, but to be received 
-and accepted by our spiritual faculties as given 
by God. 

Dr. Gibson, in his “ Ages before Moses,” 
says in reference to the account of the creation : 
“The book of Genesis as a whole is historical, 
and from this we are apt to suppose that every 
part of it isso. Now it is quite manifest that 
this portion of it is not historical. The his- 
tories of the Bible, so far as their human 
authorship is concerned, were produced just 
like other histories. They are the reports of 
eye-witnesses, or of those who had obtained 
‘their information from eye-witnesses, or from 
persons competent to testify to the facts. But 
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it is quite manifest that there could be no eye- 
witnesses of the things recorded in the first 
chapter of Genesis. If it is not history then, 
what is it? Manifestly it must have been an 
apocalypse. God must have revealed it to some 
of the prophets in the early times—we are not 
told how he revealed it, but it looks as if it 
may well have been in the usual way, namely 
by visions. And, as in other parts of Scripture 
where God made known His will by visions, 
so here there are voices falling on the ear, as 
well as scenes presented to the eye,—‘ God said : 
Let there be light,’ “God called the light 
day,” ete. 
Since, then, we are not to regard this account 
as historical, it is evident that -historical criti- 
cism cannot do much to help us to a right 
understanding of it. And yet it is interesting 
to trace as far as we can how the story of .the 
Creation as told in Genesis has its counterpart 
in the most ancient literatures of other countries. 
There is hardly any nation or tribe which has 


‘not had its.own version of the “‘ how ” and 


“why” of the beginnings of things on this 
earth. Most of these were mere nature myths, 
a personifying of the powers of nature, giving 
nature herself the place of her creator, and wor- 


shipping her as God. Such are, for instance, 
the stories of Egyptian theology, amidst which 
Moses grew up, which told of the birth of 


the gods from Osiris, and how he, the 
sun, brought forth the seven planetary gods, 
and then the twelve humbler gods of the signs 
of the zodiac. The rays of the sun shining 
upon the rich mud left by the Nile produced 
germs which sprang up as the bodies of men. 
Hindoo legends spoke of the universe bringing 
forth first water, then placing in it a germ 
which after a time became a great egg shining 
with golden splendour, in which there came in- 
to existence Brahma, the father of all creatures. 
We are all familiar with the stovies of the 
Greek and Roman gods, which in their earliest 
and purest forms have also been found to be 
nature myths, attributing the origin of things 
to Chronos (time) and Oceanus. Jupiter or 
Zeus and Ceres, the mother earth, are repre- 
sented as being the children of Chronos, and 
from them spring the lesser divinities. Nearer 
to our own times we have the legends of the 
North American Indians, which tell us that 
when the people ascended by means of the 
magical tree which constituted the ladder from 
the lower world to this, they found the firma- 
ment, the ceiling of this world, low down upon 
the earth—the floor of this world. Matcito, 
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one of their gods raised the ‘firmanent on his 
shoulders to where it is now seen. Still the 
world was dark, as there was no sun, no moon 
and no stars. So the people murmured because 
of the darkness and the cold. Matcito said 
“ Bring me seven maidens,” and they brought 
him seven maidens; and he said, “ Bring me 
seven baskets of cotton balls,” and they brought 
him them ; and he taught the seven maidens to 
weave a magical fabric from the cotton, and 
when they had finished it he held it aloft, and 
in the twinkling of an eye it was transformed 
into a beautiful full-orbed moon, and the same 
breeze caught the remnants of cotton which 
the maidens had scattered during their work, 
and carried them aloft, and they were trans- 
formed into bright stars.” 

In the old Norse legends of the Edda we 
read that Nifelheim was first created, and that 
in its centre rose the fountain Hvergelmeir. 
The first world created in the South was called 
Mispeil, and was so hot that none but its native 
inhabitants could live there. But the northern 
part was an immense stretch of snow and ice 
and was full of clouds and air. When warm 
gales approached this place the ice began to 
flow in living drops. From these Ymer the 
first man was created. From dissolved ice was 
also formed the first cow which nourished Ymer 
with her milk. But the sons of Bore killed 
Ymer and carried him into Ginnungagap. 
Here they created the earth from his flesh, 
the sea from his blood, and the heaven from his 
skull. One day Odin and his two brothers 
found in their road two trunks of trees, an ash 
and an elder. These two trunks had neither 
living soul, nor intelligence, nor a fair aspect. 
Odin endowed them with living souls, Hoenir 
with intelligence, and Lodur with blood and 
with beauty, and thus were formed the first 
man and woman. 

But these various myths, though they 
may be interesting, cannot for one moment com- 
mand our serious attention as giving a true 
story of the creation of our earth. Their great- 
est value to us is by contrast, showing how 
utterly these questions of the origin of matter 
and of life have been in all ages beyond the 
limit of things known either to history or to 
science, and what guesswork it all was to those 
who had not the Revelation of the Creator to 
guide them. There is one class of legends, 
however, which seem to come much nearer to 
the Bible narrative, and therefore have a special 
interest for us. I mean those which have been 
discovered of late years in the ancient libraries 


of Assyria and Chaldea. Some of these are 
believed to be as early as the time of Abraham, 
and, as his home was originally in Ur of the 
Chaldees, may probably have been known to 
him and through him handed down to the days 
of Moses. Geikie says, in speaking of these 
early legends, “In these primeval traditions as 
they have come down to us in the old Chal- 
dean form, we find coincidences with the 
sacred narratives, and also variations from them, 
which indicate that while we have in no degree 
discovered the direct sources from which Moses. 
derived his accounts of creation and the early 
history of the world, we are pointed to still 
earlier sources common to both. What these 
were admits of only one answer. What else 
could they have been than the accounts given 
by the common father of Shem, Ham and 
Japhet, before the dispersion of mankind,—ac- 
counts handed thus from beyond the flood as an 
heirloom of the antediluvian world?” 

George Smith, the English scholar who first 
found and translated these ancient tablets, gives 
an interesting account of their discovery in the 
2d chapter of his Chaldean Genesis. He tells 
us that they were found amongst the debris 
which covers the palaces at Kouyunjik, and had 
probably formed part of the library of the 
Assyrian monarch Assurbanipal. “In some 
of the lower chambers,” he says, “they lay 
covering the whole floor, but by careful exam- 
ination it has been found that these tablets had 
been originally placed in position in the library 
according to their subjects.” Each subject or 
series of tablets had a title, and at the end of 
every tablet in each series was written its num- 
ber in the work, thus; “the first tablet of 
when the gods Ann and Elu,” “ the second tab- 
let of when the Gods Ann and Elu,” and so on. 
And further to preserve the proper position of 
each, every one except the last in a series had at 
the end a catch phrase, consisting of the first 


_line of the following tablet. There were be- 


sides catalogues of these documents written on 
clay tablets, and other small oval tablets with 
titles upon them, apparently labels for the 
various series of the work. All these arrange- 
ments show the care taken with respect to liter- 
ary matters. ‘There were regular libraries or 
chambers in which the tablets were stored, and 
custodians or librarians to take charge of them. 
It is probable that all these regulations were 
of great antiquity, and copied like the tablets 
from Babylonia. Judging from the fragments 
discovered it appears probable that there were 
in the Royal Library at Nineveh over 10,000 
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inscribed tablets, including almost every sub- 
ject in ancient literature. By far the greater 
number of tablets yet found belong to the age 
of Assurbanipal, who reigned over Assyria 670 
B.C. Every copy of the Genesis legends so far 
discovered was inscribed during his reign. 
This has never been doubted by scholars, but it 
is equally acknowledged that these tablets are 
not the originals, but only copies from earlier 
texts. The Assyrians admitted that they owed 
them to the Babylonians, and a careful study of 
the subject has led Mr. Smith and his co- 
workers to the conclusion that the original tab- 
lets. were probably inscribed about 2000 B.C. 
He further says that the tablets themselves tell 
us that the legends which they record were tra- 
ditions or stories which had been handed down 
by word of mouth for many generations, in fact 
echoes of that primitive revelation of which we 
have already spoken, and which is preserved 
for us in its purity in the Book of Genesis. 
The old Accadian account of the Creation, so 

strangely recovered, is intensely interesting, at 
once for comparison and contrast with that of 
Genesis. Only two tablets, out of at least five, 
have as yet been found, and both of these are 
mutilated. The first reads thus : 

When the upper region was not yet called Heaven, 
And the lower region was not yet called Earth, 

And the abyss of Hades had not yet opened its arms ; 
Then the chaos of waters gave birth to all of them, 
And the waters were gathered into one place. 

No men yet dwelt together; no animals wandered 

about : 
None of the Gods had yet been born; 
Their names were not spoken ; their attributes were 
not known: 

Then the eldest of the Gods, 

Lakhmu and Lakhamu, were born 

And grew up ; 

Assur and Kissur were born next, 

And lived through long periods,” 


The rest of the tablet is lost The fifth tablet 
reads thus : 


“ He constructed dwellings for the great gods. 

He fixed up constellations whose figures were like 
animals. 

He made the year ; into four quarters he divided it. 

Twelve months he established, with their constella- 
tions, three by three. 

And for the days of the year he appointed festivals. 

He made dwellings for the planets; for their rising 
and setting. 

And that nothing should go amiss, and that the course 
of none should be retarded, 

He placed with them the dwellings of Bel and Hea. 

He opened gates on every side ; 

‘He made strong the portals, on the left and on the 
right. 

In the cae he placed luminaries ; - 

The moon he appointed to rule the night, 
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And to wander through the night until the dawn of 
day. 

Every month without fail he made holy assembly 
days. 

In the beginning of the month, at the rising of the 


night, 
It shot forth its horns to illuminate the heavens. 


On the seventh day he appointed a holy day, 


And to cease from all business he commanded, 
Then arose the Sun on the horizon of heaven in glory.” 


Seven more lines are on this tablet, but so 
broken as to be untranslatable. The only 
other fragments of the legends as yet found are : 
part of the seventh tablet, which is very much 
mutilated, but clearly corresponds to the sixth 
day of creation, as it tells how the “gods in 
their assembly had excellently created the strong 
monsters, cattle of the field, beasts of the field 
and creeping things of the field,” and another 
fragment which contains a reference to the crea- 
tion of man as the work of the god Marduk. 
In an interesting article on “ The Bible and 
Assyrian Monuments,” in the January number 
of The Century magazine, Dr. Jastrow says : 
‘“‘ Taking these fragments together we find that 
they accord with the biblical narrative in two 
essential particulars. Both accounts assume a 
chaotic condition prior to the creation ; and the 
conception of this chaos is substantially the 
same in both.. Secondly, the creation proceeds. 
in both according to a certain system, the 
heavenly bodies, for example, forming a dis- 
tinct division, the animals another. Whether 
in the missing portions of the series the ana- 
logy with the Biblical order continues is of 
course only a matter of conjecture? The coin- 
cidences, however, are quite sufficient to war- 
rant us in assuming that both were drawn 
from the same original source.” “ It is not the 
price of marble but what is made of it that 
marks the artist’s skill, and therefore it in no 
way detracts from the real value or beauty of 
the biblical story of creation to assume that it 
was hewn out of the same material as its Baby- 
lonian counterpart. The former impresses us. 
so deeply because of the grandeur of the under- 
lying’ conception which makes the universe the 
emanation of one mighty Spirit, while the. 
latter, after all, sounds like a nursery tale, be- 
cause it does not rise above the level of crude- 
ideas.” 

Let us now pass from the. historical to the 
scientific standpoint, and see what side-lights. 
may be thrown on the story of creation from 
that quarter. But as at the beginning of this. 
paper we had to remind ourselves that the 
opening chapters of Genesis were not history 
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but revelation, so now let us remember that 
they were written not to teach us lessons in 
natural science, but to reveal to us the power 
-and love of God and our relationship to Him 
and to the world in which he has placed us. 
Geikie says in reference to this : “ A little con- 
sideration will, in fact, make it evident that 
the sacred books could only express themselves 
according to natural appearances, and not in 
‘scientific terms, if they were to be understood 
in any age by themassof men. Westand, even 
now, at the threshold of the secrets of nature, 
and habitually use language based on the un- 


scientific teaching of the senses. The ends of | 


the earth, the rising and the setting of the sun, 


the overarching skies, are still familiar expres- | 


sions, but are, of course, incorrect. 


If forced 
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the Almighty, and desire Him, instead of stoop- 
ing to hold our hands, to rise up before us in- 
to His glory, we hoping that, by standing on a 
grain of dust or two of human knowledge 
higher than our fellows, we may behold the 
Creator as He rises,—God takes us at our 


| word. He rises into His own invisible and 





inconceivable majesty ; He goes forth upon the 
ways which are not our ways, and retires into 
the thoughts which are not our thoughts ; and 
we are left alone ; and presently we say in our 
vain hearts, ‘ There is no God.’”’ 

‘ Accepting, however, as a starting point, the 
assumption that these early chapters of Gene- 


| sis were not intended to give an accurate scien- 


to lay them aside it would be hard to replace | 


them by intelligible phrases which would be 
scientifically blameless. But fifteen centuries 
before Christ, that is, when Moses lived, the 
Janguage of natural appearances must have 
been universal, for science was as yet unborn. 


To use it was to employ what alone was then | 


understood, or would be continuously intellig- | 


ible in every future age, for no other mode of 


the mass of mankind.” ‘The intention of 


Holy Scripture,” says Cardinal Baronius, “ is | 
to teach us how to go to heaven, and not how | 


the heavens go.” 
Very much the same thought is embodied by 


Ruskin in one of the beautifu) passages on the | 


sky in his Modern Painters, where he says: 


“Tt is clearly necessary, from the beginning to | 


the end of time, that God’s way of revealing 
Himself to His creatures should be a simple way, 


which all those creatures may understand. | 


Whether taught or untaught, whether of mean | 


capacity or enlarged, it is necessary that com- 
munion with their Creator should be possible to 
-all; and the admission to such communion 
must be rested, not on their having a knowl- 
edge of astronomy, but on their having a human 
soul. - In order to render this communion pos- 
sible, the Deity has stooped from His throne, 
and has. . . permitted us, by His own spoken 
authority, to conceive Him simply and’ clearly 
as a loving father and friend . . . to be beheld 
in immediate and active presence in all the 
powers and changes of creation. 

“This conception of God, which is the child’s, 
is evidently the only one which can be univer- 
‘sal, and therefore the only one which for us 
can be true. The moment that, in our pride of 
heart, we refuse to accept the condescension of 


tific account of the creation of the world, we 
cannot but be astonished at the wonderful 
knowledge which enabled the author to write 
in such a way that, although much necessarily 
remains untold, yet the grand outlines of the 
Story of Creation as he tells it harmonize so 
wonderfully with what scientific men now be- 
lieve to have been the order of things in the 
universe. For instance, the opening words, 
“In the beginning,” themselves carry us back 


| to the limitless ages of a dateless past, together 
expressing physical truth would even now suit | 





with the fact that in whatever way we may 
choose to understand the remaining “ days ” of 
the creation, the first three at all events have 
no time-limit, for the sun and the moon were 
not yet appointed to rule the day and night, 
give all the room required by geology for the 
formation of the earth’s surface. 

Many statements which were once supposed 
to be scientific errors and as such were laid hold 
of by the enemies of Christianity to throw dis- 
credit on the Bible, are now believed to be 
scientific truths, as, for instance, the existence 
of light on the first day, whereas the sun and 
moon are not mentioned till the fourth day. 
This very fact has lately been appealed to by 
Prof. Dana as a proof of the Divine origin of 
the Scripture account, for who, he says, could 
have guessed what must then have seemed so 
unlikely, whereas now science tells us that heat 
and electricity were the primal forces of the 
universe, and the Hebrew word for light is wide 
enough to include both. 

Another harmony between scripture and 
science is the original chaos. The Bible says 
“the earth was without form and void.” The 
early pages of any good modern scientific book 
will describe just this condition of things in 
treating of the genesis of the earth. Observe 
too, that, although the sentence immediately 
preceding has spoken of both “the heavens 
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and the earth,” this state of chaos is carefully 
limited to the earth. “ The earth was without 
form and void.” Again, the work of creation 
is described not as simultaneous but progressive, 
and yet not a continuous progression without 
any drawbacks. There are “evenings” and 
“ mornings,” just what science tells us of the 
ages of the past. Also the word created is 
used only three times in the first chapter of 
Genesis. First of the original creation of the 
universe: “ In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Secondly, of the intro- 
duction of animal life: ‘‘ And God created 
great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth,” and thirdly of the creation of man : 

“So God created man in his own image.’ 

The words used in the other verses bring scrip- 
ture into harmony with the theories of evolu- 
tion and continuity, but it is a remarkable fact 
that these three points where and where alone 
the idea of absolute creation is introduced are 
just the three points where evolution has 
found it impossible to make connections :—The 
origin of matter, the origin of life, and the 
origin of the “ spirit ” of man. Science has 
never explained any of these, and so just here 
we find it recorded in Genesis, “ God created.” 

Edward Clodd, one of the great expositors of 
the Darwinian theory of evolution, in his 
“Story of Creation,” a book written, as he 
openly tells us in the introduction, “ to the ex- 
clusion of reference to old cosmogonies and to 
attempts to square them with’ facts,” says: 
“ What this or that philosopher has guessed, 
or this or that ancient manuscript or tablet re- 
cords about the heaven and the earth and all 
that is in them, has only an historical interest 
and value. To deal with such matters here 
would give them a false importance, and more- 
over confound things which have been proved 
with mere obsolete speculations.” After this 
introduction it is specially interesting to notice 
what he has to say in reference to these three 
points. 

First, as to the origin of matter, he says: 
“ The ultimate nature of matter remains un- 
known and unknowable.” 

Second, with regard to Gife: “The name 
protoplasm has been given to this stuff, which 
is the basis of all life, the formative power, 
universally known and yet essentially un- 
known.” 

Third, while of man’s origin, he remarks : 
“‘ Widespread as is the distribution of the races 
of mankind they are probably of common ori- 
gin, and are to be classed as varieties of one 
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species, whose physical and mental differentia- 
tions from their nearest congeners, the highest 
apes had been acquired [but he does not attempt 
to tell us how] before their dispersion.” 

Again let us notice the order of the creation ; 
the primal condition of chaos with a uniform 
ocean covering the globe, then the defining of 
the division between land and water, them 
vegetation before animal life, birds and fishes 
before mammals, and all the lower animals be- 
fore man. And yet man, while the last, is not 
created on a separate day,—he comes in on the. 
sixth day along with the higher animals, but to- 
wards the close of. the period. All this is just 
what modern science tells. 

Again the account in Genesis certainly con-. 
veys to us the idea that all the stages of creation: 
were in reality a preparation of the earth to be- 
the abode of man. This idea is brought out 
more forcibly in the second account than in the 
first. The first account (chapter 1, and2: 1-3). 
is intended to give the general order of creation ; 
the second account (chapter 2: 4-25) takes the 
creation of man as its central theme, and the. 
herbs and plants and trees and fowl and cattle 

are all mentioned only as being necessary for- 
his existence and pleasure or as being subject to. 
his authority. Bearing this in mind it is in- 
teresting to find such a writer as Prof. Owen 
saying, ‘‘ Man is beyond question the ideal being 
towards whose appearance nature had been 
working from the earliest ages ; a being there- 
fore whose existence had been foreordained ;” 
and this is in fact the view universally cor- 
roborated by science. 

These are only some of the many wonderful 
harmonies between this old revelation and 
modern science. Dr. Gibson says in reference 
to this subject: “I would like to see the doc- 
trine of chances applied to this problem, to 
determine what probability there would be of a 
mere guesser or inventor hitting upon so many 
things that correspond with what modern 
science reveals, I don’t believe there would be 
one chance in a million! Is it not far harder 
for a sensible man to believe that this wonder- 
ful apocalypse is the fruit of ignorance and 
guesswork, than that it is the product of inspira- 
tion? It is simply absurd to imagine that any 
man could have guessed it so happily. Nay, 
more,—let any of the scientific men of to-day 
set themselves down to write out a history of 
creation in a space no larger than that occupied 
by the first chapter of Genesis, and I do not 
believe they could improve on it at all. And if 
they did succeed in producing anything that 
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would pass for the present, in all probability in 
ten years it would be out of date.. Our apoca- 
lypse.of creation is not only better than could 
be expected of an uninspired man in the days of 
the world’s ignorance, but it is better than 
Tyndall, or Huxley or Haeckel could do yet. 
If they think not, let them take a single sheet 
of paper and try !” 


THE first pastorate of Dr. Noah Porter, who 
was for many years President of Yale College, 
was New Milford, Conn. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of his installation 
(in 1886), the last year of his Presidency ot 
Yale, he preached in his old church a commem- 
orative sermon, from which the following ex- 
tract is taken : 

Established along with the town in 1716, the church 
early found some of its younger and more earnest 
members attached to Quakerism, and a Society of 
Friends was established. At times this Society was 
flourishing and proved a blessing to the Christian life 
of the town, even to these days. Not a few of you 
will confess to have gained lessons of spirituality and 
peace from many a meek and placid face which has 
crossed vour path, and which were learned in the little 
meeting house on the Plains. Now and then during 
my ministry two or three elders would hold a meeting 
in the old Town House of a Sunday afternoon, and I 
well recollect. hearing Deacon Roberts say, that he 
had rarely heard a more moving and effective plea for 
the inner Christian life than he heard from a Friend 
in one of these meetings. 

It happened during my ministry that the dis- 
tinguished English philanthropist, Joseph John 
Gurney, came this way on a preaching and visiting 
tour among the scattered Friends. An appointment 
had been made for him in the Town House. Assoon as 
I heard of it I resolved to invite him into this church. 
It was thought a little strange by Deacon Whittlesey 
and other pillars of our church, but no one objected. 
Our princely guest went into the pulpit without hes- 
itation, introduced and managed the season for silent 
prayer with perfect grace, gave to the crowded house 
a moving discourse, and left his blessing with us, as 
of the spirit of the living God. 

Doubtless in early years, in like fashion, the rise and 
growth of that little body of seekers after God and 
their constant presence has been always a blessing in 
this prosperous and wealthy and worldly community, 
silently testifying as it has done of the blessedness and 
the peace of the Christian life. It certainly has en- 
larged the charity of many narrow souls, and widened 
.their conception of the unity and the comprehensive- 
ness of the Kingdom of God. 


BULLD a little sense of trust 
Around to-day ; 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay ; 

Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow, 

God will help thee bear what comes, 
Of joy or sorrow. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


GuILrorD CoLLEcE, N. C. 

THE sixth annual commencement just closed 
is considered to be one of the most satisfactory 
and enjoyable in the history of the college. 

On Sabbath, Fifth mo. 27th, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL. D., of Boston, Mass., preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon. He prefaced his 
discourse by reading the 28th of Job. His 
subject was “ Wisdom,” and he ably discussed 
it. When he closed, his audience rose_ with 
a feeling of regret that they could not listen to 


‘him longer. 


On the evening of the 28th, Dr. Trueblood 
consented to give his lecture on ‘“‘ The Colossal 
Crime of Europe.” This was a very forcible 
and clear setting forth of the crushing burden 
under which Europe is groaning to-day in con- 
sequence of her military systems. 

The John Bright Literary Society, and the 
Department of Music gave their annual enter- 
tainment on the evening of the 29th. The 
exercises were well rendered, and were instruc- 
tive and entertaining, 

Fourth-day a.m., the 30th, was taken up 
with the graduating exercises of the Preparatory 
Department. Thirteen of the class spoke, and 
received certificates entitling them to entrance 
to the Freshman Class. 

On the afternoon of the same day at 4 p. m. 
the address before the alumni was delivered by 
Leonard C. Van Noppen of the class of ’91. 
His subject was “The Nature and Province of 
the Imagination.” Theaddress showed an ex- 
tended research and careful study on the part 
of its author, and was delivered in a pleasing 
manner. 

At 8 p.m., A, H. Eller, of Winston, 
N. C., delivered an address before the literary 
societies. There are four flourishing societies 
in connection with the college, viz., Henry 
Clay, Websterian, Philagorean, and John 
Bright. 

The morning of the 31st, which was com- 
mencement proper, did not seem propitious as 
to weather, but by 10 a.m. the clouds had 
broken, and before noon nature was again in a 
smiling mood. 

At a few minutes past ten the graduating 
class, consisting of six young men and six 
young women, preceded by the president, L. L. 
Hobbs, A. M.,and Dr. Trueblood, took their 
places on the rostrum. 

The devotional exercises were conducted by 
Jos. R. Potts, of High Point, and consisted of 
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reading the 61st chapter of Isaiah, followed by 
rayer. 

The following -orations were delivered by 
seven members of the class : 

Italian Art in the Fifteenth Century, Annie 
F. Pelty, Greensboro, N.-C. 

Southern Inventions, Hiram B. Worth, 
Raleigh. 

In Purity is Strength, Isabella 
Woodley, Guilford College. 

Sociology, Lucile Armfield, High Point, 

C 


Parker 


Materialism, F. Walter Grabs, Bethania, 
N.C. 

A Brighter Hope, Mary H. Arnold, Jones- 
boro, N. C. 

The Claims of Classica] Culture, Wm. Thos. 
Woodly, Jr., Guilford College. 

Degrees were conferred upon the class by the 
president, and the Bryn Mawr scholarship upon 

Lucile Armfield. 

Dr. Trueblood then followed in a masterful 
plea for education, his subject being, The 
‘Three-fold Purpose of Education. 

1st. Training for the development of self. 

2d. Training for the service of others. 

3d. Training for the service of God. 

He touched upon many phases of the subject, 
showing particularly the great need of trained 
minds to grapple with the serious problems of 
humanity that are stirring the whole world to- 
day. 

It is an impossibility to do justice to his ad- 
dress in a short article. 

The Art Department has been under the 
management of Telhair J. Hill, of Knights- 
town, Ind., for only a short time, but the 
exhibit bore witness to a skilful instructor, and 
close application on the part of the students, 
and was one of the attractions of the college 
during Commencement week. 

FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 

THe “ International _ Lesson” brings us 
again into the New Testament, to the study of 
the Gospel of Luke. 

The preface to this gospel has some very in- 
teresting things to tell us about gospel com- 
position in general, and the composition of this 
gospel in particular. It reads : 

“ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw 
up a narrative concerning those matters, which have 
been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them 
unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, 

having traced the course of all things accurately from 
the first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent 








Theophilus ; that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” 

In these few sentences .Luke tells us a great 
deal. 1. Many others have written gospels 
before him. 

2. He writes because these narratives were 
many of them unsatisfactory. 

3. He is writing at a considerable distance in 
time after the event which he describes—a time 
sufficiently long to allow for the composition of 
these many narratives. 

4. He is not so far removed from the events 
of Christ’s life but that he and his generation 
received information concerning it from those 
who were eyewitnesses. He belongs, then, to 
the circle of disciples and of the Apostles. 

5. The many gospel narratives of which he 
speaks, together with the hope of certainty which 
is held out to Theophilus through this narra- 
tive, makes it probable that when this was 
written the Apostles, or nearly all of them, were 
dead ; for the appeal is not to what Apostles 
now say, but what they “ delivered to us.” 

6. He offers Theophilus a reliable history. 

7. The ground of reliability urged is histori- 
cal research, not miraculous inspiration. The 
claim made by some that supernatural aid was 
given to the author to help him ascertain 
historical facts, he does not make for himself. 
He expects his history to be believed because 
he has had unusual opportunities for obtaining 
information, and has exercised care in tracing 
out accurately the course of events. 

8. What was his method of research? This 
he implies but does not definitely state. The 
reference to earlier narratives, as well as some 
phenomena in the gospel itself, at which we 
hope to glance in the future, implies that in 
part he compared these narratives, and drew 
from them when they commended themselves 
to his judgment. ‘He refers to eyewitnesses, 
implies that he did not depend on these written 
narratives solely, but supplemented their state- 
ments by information orally received. 

9. He proposes to write “ in order,” i.¢., to 
give a chronological account. 

10. The object of the book is not history as 
such. It is written to confirm the faith of the 
reader. The religious value of the events, and 


not the events themselves, is what the author 
has in mind. 

For the literary study of the gospel there are 
no four verses in them of greater importance 
than these. At some of the points here touched 
upon we shall look more carefully at another 
G. A: B 


time. 



























Society Neos. 





THE annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Indian affairs was held at German- 
town the 27th and 28th of last month. The 
following members of the committee and dele- 
gates from the Yearly Meetings were present : 
Myra E. Frye, Sarah J. Swift, and John Sho- 
ber Kimber from New England; Robert M. 
Ferris from New York ; Samuel Morris, James 
E. Rhoads, Edward M. Wistar and Hetty B. 
Garrett from Philadelphia; James Carey 
Thomas and John Nicholson from Baltimore ; 
Elizabeth L. Hill from Ohio; Allen Jay from 
Indiana; Nathan E. Hubbard from Western, 
and John D. Miles and M. H. Miles from Kan- 
sas. Rachel Kirk, who has acted as Superin- 
tendent of the work in Indian Territory since 
the death of Dr. Charles Kirk, was present, and 
read an interesting and encouraging repert of 
the work for the past year. George N. Hart- 
ley, of Fountain City, Ind., was also present, and 
was chosen Superintendent for the Executive 
Committee. He will enter upon his new aud 
extensive service in the Ninth month. Rachel 
Kirk is to continue her labors for the Indians, 
and the committee enter upon a new year of 
service with faith and confidence, knowing that 
the Lord is blessing their efforts. 

ALLEN JAy attended Germantown Meeting 
Fifth-day morning the 28th. He has been 
granted a minute by his monthly meeting to 
attend the approaching Yearly Meeting in 
North Carolina. 


Facts and Items of Enterest. 





Mysterious Loss Or Senses.—During the 
last week two of the most prominent physicians 
of this city were called into consultation on a 
case which appears to be entirely new to the 
profession, and for the peculiarities of which 
they are unable to find any satisfactory reason. 

The victim of the strange affliction is a boy, 
about six years of age, whose parents reside 
south of the city. Nearly one year ago he sud- 
denly lost his speech and hearing, and after 
being treated by the local physicians, it was de- 
cided that he would be permanently deaf and 
dumb, though no functional trouble could be 
detected, and the organs of speech were appar- 
ently perfect. After two or three weeks his 
speech and hearing returned as suddenly as they 
had been lost. 
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[Seventh mo. 


Two weeks ago he became deaf and dumb, 
and his father brought him here for consultation. 
In the examination no abnérmal condition of 
the organs was discovered, and every test known 
to the profession was made, but not the slight- 
est defect could be . discovered. But nothing 
could induce him to speak, and no noise, how- 
ever sudden and unexpected, attracted his atten- 
tion. 

A pistol fired at the back of his head failed 
to even startle him, and he appeared unconscious 
of everything going on around him, unless it 
fell under his sight. When his attention was 
apparently engrossed by the pictures in the 
room, one of the physicians suddenly jumped 
to his side and called his name, but he gave no 
evidence of hearing; and when objects were 
pointed out and questions asked, he made no 
response. 

After trying every known test and making 
a thorough examination for organic trouble 
without finding anything abnormal, the phy- 
sicians arrived at the conclusion that it was a 
case of complete suspension of the faculties of 
the mind so far as sound and speech are con- 
cerned. They believe that the patient can both 
hear and speak, but that sound fails to make 
any impression upon his mind; that a pistol 
shot, a voice, or any other sound, is con- 
veyed to his mind the same as in other per- 
sons, but that the mind has temporarily 
lost the power to distinguish between sounds, 
and therefore no impression is made upon it. 
Loss of voice, they say, is but an incident to 
the loss of power of identity of sound. In all 
other respects the child is perfectly well. No 
treatment was attempted, but the physicians 
think it possible that speech and hearing may 
return as suddenly as they were lost. 

—Indianapolis Journal. 




















































































































WE tell Thee of our care, 
Of the sore burden, pressing day by day, 
And in the light and pity of Thy face, 

The burdens melt away. 





















We breathe our secret wish, 
The importunate longing which no man may see ; 
We ask it humbly, or, more restful still, 
We leave it all to Thee. 
Susan CooLRIDGE. 













NEVER delay 
To do the duty which the hour brings 
Whether it be in great or smaller things ; 
For who doth know 
What he shall do the coming day ? 










ANON. 
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The Week's Surbev. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has signed the Bill making 
Labor Day a national holiday. 


THE Bill to admit New Mexico into. the Union as a 
state has at last passed the House, and* will no doubt 
get through the Senate if a vote can be obtained on it, 
which is somewhat doubtful, because of the large 
amount of business to be transacted and the desire for 
an early adjournment. This state will be the dividing 
line between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Rivers 
which rise in this state, near together, flow to either 
ocean. 


Tue Tariff Bill has finally been completed in the 
Committee of the Whole, and is reported to the Sen- 
ate, thus entering upon its last legislative stage. The 
prospect now is that it will pass the Senate during this 
week. The reciprocity arrangements which were such 
a prominent feature of the existing law, have: been ab- 
rogated. An amendment was offered putting a tax of 
$50 upon immigrants to this country, but it was de- 
feated, as not a proper section for a tariff bill. 


DESTRUCTIVE wind storms have visited Southwest- 
ern Minnesota and Eastern Dakota this week, by 
which many lives have been lost and many have suf- 
fered severe injury. 


THERE were 5000 deaths resulting from storms in 
the United States for 1893, while fatalities from all 
other disasters combined amounted to 6,638. There 
were 138 deaths from lightning. 


A FEW hundred discontented workmen last week 
declared a strike against the Pullman Car Co. From 
a mere local issue, this strike has assumed alarming 
proportions. The American Railway Union enforced 
a boycott against all railroads carrying Pullman cars. 
In other words all railroad employees refused to work 
on any railroad which should continue to use Pullman 
cars. The result is one of the greatest battles ever 
inaugurated in the United States between labor and 
capital, and the train service on many of the great 
lines has been almost completely interrupted. 


CASIMIR-PERIER has been elected President of the 
French Republic, to succeed Carnot. He is a man of 
great determination, strength of character, and con- 
servative tendencies, It is believed that his election 
insures France a strong and honorable career for the 
future. It now seems almost certain that Carnot’s 
assassination was the result of a far-reaching Anarch- 
istic plot, and that the murderer was only a tool of 
these enemies of law and society. 


A NEW company has been formed in Paris, with a 
capital of 60,000,000 francs, to continue the construc- 
tion of the Panama canal to completion. 


Lorp RosEBERY, in his reply to the letter sent him 
by the Anti-Gambling League protesting against horse- 
racing, says: “My position is simply this: Like 
Cromwell, whose official position was higher than 
mine, and the strictness of whose principles cannot be 
questioned, I possess a few race-horses, and I am glad 
when one of these happens to be a good one.” 





SHournDs — PALMER.— At Friends’ Academy, 
Union Springs, N. Y., Sixth month 19th, 1894, 
Daniel 8S. Shourds, of Macedon, N. Y., and Emma 
Palmer, Art teacher at the Academy. 


Died. 





Barine.—Hartsel Baring, of Friendsville, Blount 
Co., Tenn., died at his home near Friendsville, on the 
Second of Sixth month, 1894, in the 79th year of his 
age. He has lived all his life in Biount County, and 
has been a useful member of the Friendsville Monthly 
Meeting for many years. His remains were interred 
in the Friends’ burying ground the following day, in 
the presence of many relatives and friends. The 
bereaved have the comforting assurance that he fell 
asleep in Christ. 


CHAWNER.—Died, at Whittier, California, Sixth 
month 7th, of pleuropneumonia, after a week’s illness, 
Amanda J. Chawner, daughter of Jackson L. and 
Malinda Jessup. She was born and brought up 
at Fairfield, Hendricks Co., Indiana, where she was 
married to John Chawner in 1868. Subsequently 
she lived in various localities in Indiana, Lllinois, 
Towa and California, her husband being engaged in 
educational work. She was a birthright member of 
the Society of Friends, and took an active interest in 
Society affairs. She will be remembered by many as 
especially interested in the cause of foreign missions. 
She was buried at Whittier, Sixth month 10th. Her 


husband and four children survive her. 


HAvVILAND.—Isaac Haviland departed this life, at 
his home in Milbrook, N. Y., Third month 38lst, 
1893, in the 82d year of his age. life-long member 
of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting and for many 
years an Elder highly esteemed. His illness was of 
several months duration, and his sufferings, which at 
times were intense, he bore with Christian patience, 
and a desire te be resigned to the Lord’s will, often 
expressing the belief that his stay here was short. He 
was frequently heard during moments of conscious- 
ness giving thanks to God for his goodness and mer- 
cies to him; at one time while suffering severely, 
he clasped his hands and said, “ Bless thé Lord, O 
my soul.” He often expressed, during the last few 
weeks of his sickness, a readiness to depart and be 
with Christ. At one time, being asked what he de- 
sired, he replied, “ Nothing but to go away and be at 
rest.” The week of his death he said he wished he 
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might ks know just the tine and the hour when his Lord 
would come for him, adding, “but perhaps it is not 
best I should know,” and he did not know, for his life 
went out like a quietdream. Breathing more and more 
softly, he passed from works to rewards, to join the 
large circle gone on before, and who, we trust, are 
now rejoicing none in the presence of God. 


AT the closing session of the Indian Execu- 
tive Committee the committee to nominate offi- 
cers and standing committees renominated Dr. 
Rhoads and Hettie B. Garrett as chairman and 
clerk. 
man of Committee on Religious Interests, and 
Edward M. Wistar chairman of the Washing- 
ton Committee. 

Jonathan M. Steere was appointed treasurer, 
in place of Chas. S. Taylor, who insisted on be- 
ing released. 

Appropriations for the support of workers in 
the field were made very similar to those of 
last year ; and recommendations were made for 
certain amounts to be expended if possible from 
private contributions ; to wit. 

Bluejacket School, . . . 

Support of Children at ee 

School, 
Repairs to buildings, ete., 


$ 50.00 


300.00 
500.00 


$850.00 
The time and place for holding our next 
meeting was left to the decision of the officers. 


LovE divine has seen and counted 
Every tear it caused to fall ; 
And the storm which Love appointed 
Was its choicest gift of all. 
ANON. 


OTICE. —DURING “THE SEVEN TH AND 

Eighth months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, 

No, 20 8. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock P. M. 
By order of the BoARD OF MANAGERS. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT O.FISK * "0 Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, oe. Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
106 Wabash Avenue, a ch Street, Toronto, Can. 
$, 181 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
i20hg & Spring Se, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Correspondence with emplo’ is invited. : ageaton forms 
sent to teachers on a lication address 


Friends may 
THA HOAG, 4 Ashburton Place, n Place, Boston. 
ARE YOUR 


A-CORN SALVE @% 


WILL REMOVE — 


NO POISON! 


A trial box sent for 2 cent stamp. Sold by all druggist or sent by 
mail on receipt of 15 cents. 


GIANT CHEILUCAL CO., Philadelphia. 
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John Nicholson was appointed chair-. 


DL neice mo. 


EARLY MEETINGS FOR 1894,— 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting at High Point. 
Eighth month 8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guil- 
‘ford College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, 
Eighth month 16th. James B. Unthank, Clerk, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, Ohio, Eighth 
month 23rd. Asa Pim, Clerk, East Rochester, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Ninth 
month 4th. Stephen M. Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, 
Towa. 

Western Yearly Meeting at Plainfield, Ind., Ninth 
month 14th. Thomas C. Brown, Clerk, Kokomo, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting at Richmond, Ind., Ninth 
month 26th. Elwood O. Ellis, Clerk, Fairmount, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, 
Tenth month 12th. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, Md., 
Eleventh month 9th. James Carey Thomas, Clerk, 
1228 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ti. from the Pocket Almanac, Friends’ Book and Tract Com., 








The Assortments °°) 
wear and household use now on our counters 
are even unusually comprehensive. Included 
are SILKS, DRESS GOODS, WHITE 
GOODS, UNDERWEAR, HOUSEKEEP- 
ING LINENS, CARPETS, BED COVER- 
INGS, ETC., ETC. Prices have never 
been more moderate. 


ECONOMICAL, 
MONEY-SAVING 
PRICES 


prevail in wi departments of the house. Every 
advantage that is prominently advertised in 
this and other cities is almost sure to be found 
on our counters. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& mired 


Market Street. 
Eighth Street. 
Filbert Street. 
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JOHN W. PATTON, President, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, Chn. Exec. Fin. Com. 
DAVID SCULL, Vice-President. JOSEPH B. ee HENRY B. Pia Secretary an and Treasurer. 
HENRY &. DRINKER, Solicitor. Consulting Counsel. WILLIAM » Ass’t Secretary and Treas. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1138 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at the 
Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum ag of State tax), payable semi- 
wmnually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


Philip C. Garrett, Isaac H. Cees, Charles Hartshorne, be 

Davi — Benjamin H. Shoemaker, Joel J. Bail J 

= Charles Roberts, Thomas Williams, Jr., Howard W. Lippincott. 
h Et Gillin ngham, T. Wistar Brown, G. Col Purves, ine net 

x ‘arker Shortridge, John B. Gest, John W. Patton, Stuart 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
reve we TRUST CO. 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
‘Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
















OFFICERS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 

WM. N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assistant Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

MANAGERS. ia ee 
RRETT FRANCIS I. GOWEN JO '. , 
th BURROUGHS. ene * JEN GEORGE H. McFADDEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER HAM, HENRY TATNALL, : ; 
ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, AAC H.C , 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. OF PHILA. 


Office: 409 Chestnut Strest. 











Capital, - - $1,000,000 Assets, - %31,972,695.41 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


















Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, returnable cn demand, for which inter- 
est is allowed, oe ete a0 ak y law to act as Executor, Administrator, , Assignee, Committee, 
Receiver, Agent, etc., for the faithful performance of which its — and Surplus Fund furnish ample 


Securit; 

“Trust Funds and Investments are kept Separa fom the Assets of the Company. 
Owners of Real paeate s oF invited to look into that = ant oe ent which has the care of 
this description of pro It is presided over by an officer learned in the ww of Real Estate, seconded by 


capable and trustworthy culelanhlh a of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of partite residing ab oe collected and duly remitted. 


ASA 8. WING, Vine Prosident d Act’ ry. * 508. ASHBROOK, Man. Ine. Department ty 5 ih POULKE, Trust Officer. 
ent ani 4 
reuideut and ACT: os aster J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. 


The new Safe Deposit Vaults of the Company, with the latest devices for security and convenience; 
have been completed and are open for inspection. Boxes rented at $5 and upwards. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sam’. R. SHIPLEY, Henry Haves, RicHaRrp Woop, James V. Watson, Ww. GuMMERE, 
Wx. Lorestretu, Asa 8. Wine. Justus C, STRAWBRIDGE, T. Wistar Brown RIcHARD CaDBURY, 


Wa. Hacken Epw. H. Ocpzx, Cuas. HARTSHORNE, IsRaEL Morzis, Purr C, GaRRETT. 
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MISS BRYANT, 
. EXPERT 
Stenographer and Typewriter | 
ROOM 14, No, 20. SOUTE B , 
Mimeographing. © Pate 


> LI NSPAR” Our Specialty. 


For$Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, ete., in Relief. 











Sample of wérk in our window. 





‘POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. Fidelity 


A cream of tartar baking powder. or of all in leavening 
strength.— Latest United States Government Food Report. 
YaAL Baking PowpDER Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





Paper!’Co., 


mth St., ng elias 
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Gas and Oil Stoves 


ae worry and fuel; besides do not heat the Careful attentio wae m Mioradée. 
i 


re houge@”in warm weather. We have them from Fifty 902 Spring Ga Street, Philadelpiia: 
aS Cents per burner upwards, and shall be pleased to | ——— 


ow them working. 


CONROW, 
GENBRAL HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 
903 and 905 Market Street. 


and 
nd Glimpacs of the Wi 
0 we and Glimpses of the World's Far, 


FREE cu esome 
OXFORD 4 MFG. $42 Wabash Ave. CHISAGO, ILL, 


Regal Porcelain Roll-Rint | Re nan Baths. 


We have lately perfected arrangements to Import 


SOLID PORCELAIN BATHS, 


» And will handle only the finest that can be produced. 













For cleanliness, beauty and healthfulness they can- 
not be surpassed, and for luxurious bathing they are 
simply perfection. 


HAINES, JONES & GADBURY GO, | 


High-Class Plumbing Goods, 
No. ae _ Avenue, Philadelphia. 





cane S Patent Steel 1 Barn Door 


ti-Friction. Most complete in ebniétriiction f 
test ann Ease of movement. Alway: 


Lane’s noite ParlorDoor 


see hare lenge ee neg papeia n= 
Tt instead of ule Wood al a fac ec s 
Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for cirenlar. b. LAN OTHERS, rouhieni N.Y. 


Alfred J. » Printer, a9 B 
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